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Miracle at the Roadside 


It was late in the winter of the year 
31. A poor man sat beside the road, clutch- 
ing his coat close to him, and shivered. 

He had been blind for quite a while now. 
He couldn’t work, and the only way he 
could get a little food was to beg. But 
there were many beggars in Jericho where 
he lived, and none of them got much. 

Then one day startling news reached 
him. A man was going around the country 
healing the sick, making cripples walk, 
opening the eyes of the blind. 

Then came even better news. The healer, 
Jesus Christ, was coming to Jericho! The 
blind man, whose name was Bartimaeus, 
determined to ask Jesus to heal him. That’s 
why he was sitting by the side of the road 
today. Jesus would have to pass within ten 
feet of him as He went on to Jerusalem. 

Bartimaeus hears the sound of a crowd 
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coming. He cries out, “Jesus, thou son of 
David, have mercy on me.” 

Someone snarls, “Be quiet.” 

Be quiet, indeed! Jesus is passing! He 
could heal him today! 

“Jesus, son of David, have mercy on me.” 
He shouts it again, louder than before. 

The crowd is in front of him. Jesus’ voice 
says, “Bring him here.” 

It’s too good to be true. Bartimaeus tries 
to get up, but that old coat gets in his way. 
He rips it off and flings it aside. Which 
way? Where is Jesus? Kind hands lead him. 
He kneels at Jesus’ feet. 

Now notice the remarkable thing Jesus 
said to him. Jesus said, “What do you want 
Me to do for you?” Couldn’t Jesus see he 
was blind! Of course He could. But He 
wanted to be asked. 

This Christmas Jesus is passing close to 
you. He knows what you want for a Christ- 
mas present. He’s willing to give it to you. 
But He wants you to ask Him. 

What would you like Him to give you? 
I don’t mean bicycles and dolls and electric 
trains. I mean something hard. Do you 
cheat at school, and wish you’d stop? Do 
you grumble at home and wish you didn’t? 
Do you say mean things about people and 
regret it terribly afterward? 

Ask Jesus for victory. Ask Him for the 
hardest thing you can think of. 

Bartimaeus said, “I wish I could receive 
my sight.” At once he could see. He fol- 
lowed Jesus, glorifying God. And the peo- 
ple, when they saw the change, praised God 
too. 

Jesus gave Bartimaeus sight in exchange 
for his blindness. He will give you kindness 
for your meanness, generosity for your 
selfishness, obedience for your disobedience. 

Follow Him closely as Bartimaeus did, 
and the change in your character will be- 
come more and more complete. And as 
they see the change Jesus makes in you, 
your parents will be happy, your teachers 
and the children at school will be happy, 
but the happiest person of all will be you, 
yourself. 

What do you want from Jesus this Christ- 
mas? Ask Him for it, and He will give it 
you. 


Your friend, 


A Wael? 





























Johnny made up his mind he wouldn't Ingather 
any more—till mother told him something he didn’t know! 





Ingathering Johnny 


By ETHEL R. YOUNG 


HAT settles it!” announced Johnny as 

he stormed into the house. “I’m through 
with Ingathering!” 

“Through?” asked his mother as she tried 
to get at the bottom of her son’s obvious 
discouragement. “Didn’t you do very well 
soliciting tonight?” 

“No, I didn’t!” exclaimed the boy and 
slammed his can down so hard on the table 
that one dime and a penny jumped out and 
rolled onto the floor. “I’ve been out with 
our class for two hours. We've walked for 
miles, and what did I get? Twenty-eight 


measly cents! That's all. Twenty-eight 
measly, puny little pennies! No, I’m through. 
If the rest of the class is foolish enough to 
go Ingathering, let them go. But I'm fin- 
ished.” 

The tired Missionary Volunteer threw 
himself full-length onto the davenport in 
the living room. Mother continued her cro- 
cheting and said nothing for a few seconds. 
It was good to let the air clear a little before 
she tried to help her discouraged boy. 

Finally, the lanky thirteen-year-old boy 

To page 17 


When Johnny stalked into the house after Ingathering, he was absolutely fed up with the whole idea. 
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selfish, and all it took to tell was 


JUST A 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


O CELIA there were many exciting 

sounds that December afternoon as she 
hurried toward Johnson’s market on the 
corner. There were the faint, faraway tin- 
kle of sleigh bells; the clear, purposeful 
chimes from the steeple of the old stone 
church on Dobson’s Hill; the laughter of 
children battling with snowballs; the tune 
of a Christmas carol wafted from the Jen- 
sens’ house. All these she heard, and one 
sound more, the most satisfactory of them 
all. Five pennies jingled in the pocket of 
her red wool coat. They were hers. All hers. 

They had come to her unexpectedly. Per- 
haps that was why her fingers caressed them 
often. 

You see, the sidewalk over in front of 
Peggy Burton’s house had not been cleared 
of snow for two days because Peggy was 
ill. When Celia got off the school bus this 
afternoon she eyed the snow thoughtfully. 
At once she went to the tool shed and 
found a snow shovel. She ran indoors 
quickly, told her mother she was home, and 
in an instant was back out and on the job. 

From time to time her mother glanced 
through the living-room window at this sev- 
en-year-old daughter and smiled happily. 
There were occasional rest periods to 
straighten the tired back or to warm the 
aching hands, but in an hour the sidewalk 
was Clear. 

“Now I shall go in and tell Peggy she 
need not worry,” Celia told her mother. 
When Peggy heard what Celia had done 
she reached for her purse, and with a grate- 


Celia found out which man was nice and which was 


PENNY 


ful smile handed her five shining pennies 
to Celia. Celia wanted to tell Peggy she 
didn’t have to pay her; but there was some- 
thing in the way Peggy looked at her as she 
held out the pennies that compelled Celia 
to accept them. Peggy said, “It isn’t much, 
but it will buy you a candy bar.” 

Now as Celia neared Johnson’s store she 
thought about what had happened. The 
pennies “weren't much,” even as Peggy had 
claimed, but she and Peggy were better 
friends now than they had ever been before 
and that, certainly, was “very much.” 

The store was crowded with shoppers. 
Celia sniffed the spicy odors. Her cheeks 
ached and tingled at the same moment as 
warmth met cold. She chose her candy bar 
from the rack, and her hand made a last 
dive for the pennies. 

There were only four! 

Her small fingers felt around every cor- 
ner in the silken lining. They discovered 
a small hole where the stitches had broken. 
The fifth penny must be somewhere out- 
side in the snow! 

Reluctantly Celia returned the candy bar 
to its place. The store was so arranged that 
the only way shoppers could get out was to 
go past the check-out counter. What would 
the new clerk think of her passing the 
counter without any purchases to pay for? 

She became wedged between a tiny little 
lady who was having her groceries checked 
and a man who towered so far above her 
that Celia’s neck ached when she tried to 
look at his face. He was very ugly. Well, 
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almost ugly. There was something about 
his lips that redeemed him, but Celia 
wasn't quite sure what it was. 

Celia noticed that the lady did not have 
very many groceries. She must surely live 
alone. The cash register rang its final item 
and the clerk crisply tore off the slip of 
paper. Celia watched the clerk. He wasn’t 
ugly. At least, not in the way the tall man 
was. No, he wasn’t ugly at all, but when she 
saw the two men together she was sure the 
tall man was not really ugly, but the man 
behind the counter certainly was. Her mind 
groped for an answer to the contradiction. 

The man behind the counter said, “That 
will be $1.31,” and went about packing the 
little lady’s things in a small sack. Out tum- 
bled the coins from her change purse. She 
thought she had figured everything just 
right. The clerk counted quickly, then re- 
counted just to be sure. “You lack a penny, 
ma’am,” he told her as he dropped the 
$1.30 into the register drawer. 

“Dear! Dear! Just a penny, mister? But 
I don’t have another penny. Not even one!” 

The young clerk shrugged his shoulders 
and eyed her coldly. Celia knew now why 
he was ugly. She thought surely he would 
have let the little lady pass. Her clothes 
were clean, but they were very worn. Surely 





he could see that she was poor. Why 
couldn’t he dip his hand into his own pocket 
and give her the penny? 

Then she remembered that she was still 
clutching her own four pennies. She held 
out her hand. The pennies were warm be- 
cause she had held them ever since she had 
found the hole in her pocket. 

“Take one of mine, ma'am,” she offered. 
“I can’t use them anyway. I had five and I 
was going to buy a candy bar with them; 
but there was a hole in my pocket and one 
dropped out and I only have four. Please 
take one.” 

The tiny woman hesitated until she saw 
in the little girl’s eyes the same expression 
that Celia had seen in the tired blue eyes of 
Peggy Burton. She could not refuse. She 
took the penny from the warm little hand 
and slid it across the counter. 

“You are a wonderful little girl,” she 
said, wiping a tear from her wrinkled cheek 
with the back of her faded brown glove. 
The clerk scowled and dropped the penny 
into the cash register. 

“Next, please,” he said brusquely. 

Celia told him, “I haven’t anything, mis- 
ter. I just want out.” 

“Wait, young woman,” the big man said. 

To page 16 


Celia opened her hand with the four pennies in it. “Take one,” she said to the lady. “I had 
five, but | lost one, and | can’t buy a candy bar with four.” The clerk watched, cold and angry. 
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S W. H. ANDERSON walked north- 
ward to find a new mission station, he was 
filled by two great desires. First, he hoped 
to find land that would lie not too far from 
where the railroad would come, thus saving 
him the work of transporting goods long 
distances. His sccond great wish was for 
water, abundant, clear, pure water for his 
future home. Solusi was located on the edge 
of the Kalahari Desert, and for many months 
of each year was extremely dry. Dams were 
thrown across the streams that flowed during 
the short summer rainy season; but in the 
long dry season water often had to be hauled 
great distances. Oh, to find a spring of 
sweet, living water, sighed Mr. Anderson. 

Going through the villages, he called 
the people together and offered a prize 
to any native who could show him a good 
spring. If the spring was large enough, he 
would give the finder a pound, almost five 
dollars. 

There was no shortage of natives trying 
to earn that pound! Eager guides led Mr. 
Anderson for miles in all directions, until 
he felt he had seen every little spot where 
water oozed out of the earth. But all were 
too small. Finally Mr. Anderson came to 
Monze’s kraal and offered that chief the 
pound. Monze thought he could qualify for 





it and sent the missionary off in the morn- 
ing with a native guide. 

After wandering around most of the day, 
in the late afternoon they noticed a dark 
patch of vegetation on the far side of a 
valley. It was made up of hundreds of 
banana trees. Pushing his way into the cool 
interior of that plantation Mr. Anderson 
found a stream and then a spring. Here 
was a great flow of water bubbling out of 
the earth. Falling on his knees Mr. Ander- 
son tasted the water. It was cool and de- 
licious. Is it any wonder that he remained 
on his knees and lifted his heart in thanks- 
giving to God? Monze received the pound. 

Next morning Harry Anderson was busy 
tramping off the boundaries of the new 
mission. All along his line of march he 
placed pegs to indicate that he had laid 
claim to the land. You can be sure that he 
saw to it that the spring of water was in 
the heart of the plot. Altogether he marked 
out five thousand acres. Several years after 
the mission was founded, the railway line 
pushed northeast from Victoria Falls. When 
the line was surveyed it ran right along the 
northern boundary of the mission farm. 
Harry Anderson got both his wishes! 

Now he was ready to return to America. 
He must find donors willing to provide 


While Elder and Mrs. Anderson slept peacefully, two lions came over and took a look at them. 
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Chapter 6: Lions Fifteen Feet Away! 


money for the new mission. But first he had 
to travel more than three hundred miles of 
trackless country before he would be back 
in Solusi. In order to shorten the dis- 
tance, he struck directly south for the Zam- 
bezi River. Into that hot valley he pushed 
with all possible speed. Wild animals were 
numerous. Night after night he heard lions 
roaring around his camp. Leaving the river 
he went as straight as he could for Wankie, 
the closest railway settlement. 

Those last eighty-five miles to Wankie 
were made through famine country. It took 
Harry Anderson and his faithful boys three 
days to accomplish the journey. There was 
no food to be bought from anyone. He ate 
only about half a pint of corn meal por- 
ridge and two eggs during those three days, 
and the boys had little more. Finally 
through the trees, he saw the smoke from 
the coal mine. Nearing it, he saw a little 
shack on the road with the sign “Bakery” 
over it. He made a beeline for it, breaking 
into a run, and entered the shop quite out 
of breath, placed a shilling on the counter 
for a loaf of bread fresh from the oven, 
and devoured it right in the shop. He 
bought another loaf and a can of jam, went 
out of the store a short distance and fin- 
ished that loaf too. He then bought a 
quantity of meal and hired a native boy to 
cook it for his carriers, who were some dis- 
tance behind him, so they had food as soon 
as they staggered into camp three hours 
later. 

There was only one train a week running 


out of Wankie, but the fare was fifty cents 
a mile. Because his cash was very low, Mr. 
Anderson started walking. After fifteen 
miles the train came along. He waved a 
handkerchief. When it stopped he did a 
little bargaining with the engine driver, 
who finally allowed him to ride on the water 
tank the last twenty miles to Mbanji, for 
two dollars. From Mbanji he took the regular 
passenger train to Bulawayo, where he ar- 
rived about seven on Friday evening. 

He had been gone nearly four months, 
and was most anxious to get to the mission 
and hear about his father, so he walked 
right through the night. How happy Nora 
Anderson was to hear her husband’s voice 
outside their house at five o’clock that Sab- 
bath morning! But she knew what his first 
question would be, and dreaded to answer 
it. She had to tell him that his father 
had passed away two days after he left for 
the north. With a heavy heart the two of 
them packed to start on their delayed 
furlough, going back to the old farm home- 
stead, with only his mother there to greet 
him. 

The Andersons spent eight busy months 
in America. From church to church they 
went telling of the progress of the mission 
work in Africa. Many hearts were touched, 
and before the Andersons sailed the second 
time out of New York, they had more than 
enough money to buy the new mission site 
in Barotseland, plus oxen and wagons also. 
Shortly before they sailed they visited our 
newly established headquarters in Washing- | 
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ton, D.C. Harry Anderson was solemnly 
ordained to the gospel ministry, and sent 
forth, with the prayers of his brethren, to 
open up mission work in the heathen land. 

Once more the missionaries jogged over 
the dusty road from Bulawayo to Solusi. 
After packing their things, they took the 
train, which now reached as far as the 
Zambezi River at Victoria Falls. The rail- 
way was to be held up here for many 
months as engineers threw a bridge over 
the tremendous river. But Harry and Nora 
Anderson were not alone now. They had a 
baby daughter, Naomi, to share their ad- 
ventures, joys, and sorrows. 

Real pioneer traveling began after they 
crossed the Zambezi in native canoes. On 
the north shore they purchased an ox wagon, 
but could find no trained oxen. So Harry 
bought sixteen “raw” oxen from a trader 
and proceeded to break them to the yoke. 
First he attached four oxen to the wagon, 
which stood on the open and fairly treeless 
plain. When the whip cracked, the oxen 
ran, racing for all they were worth. When 
they were thoroughly weary and willing 
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to obey orders, they were driven back to the 
starting point, and two more oxen were 
fastened on. Away they went again. This 
training continued for a week, until all 
sixteen oxen were thoroughly broken in. 

The missionaries loaded two tons of goods 
on the wagon and set off for the new mission 
site. Alas, they soon ran into a track of 
heavy sand, stretching two and a _ half 
miles. There was no hope that the oxen 
could pull the heavily loaded wagon through, 
so after everything was taken off, the oxen 
pulled the empty wagon to the end of the 
stretch. Then Elder Anderson and his boys 
carried those four thousand pounds that 
two and a half miles on their backs. A 
couple of days later the wagons stuck fast in 
a mudhole, and again the entire load had to 
come off. Is it any wonder that the mis- 
sionaries slept soundly in spite of the roar- 
ing of lions that gathered around their 
camp nearly every night? 

Sometimes those lions didn’t leave, even 
when daylight came. One morning as the 
native drivers were hitching up the oxen, 

To page 16 

















No wonder the chickens were so noisy! 





COOL breeze blew across Amos’ face 

as he paused to rest. It was hard work 
digging that ditch below the henhouse 
where the missionary’s chickens lived. 

Amos was not the name his heathen par- 
ents had given him. He had learned such 
wonderful things at the mission school in 
Tanganyika, Africa, that he had decided he 
wanted a Bible name—Amos. 

As he dug, he repeated the verses he had 
learned for Bible class that morning. “O 
give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good: 
for his mercy endureth for ever. Let the re- 





Mustering all the courage he could, Amos grabbed 
the tail of the poisonous snake and held on tight. 
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A SNAKE in the FENCE 


By ENID SPARKS 


deemed of the Lord say so, whom he hath 
redeemed from the hand of the enemy” 
(Psalm 107:1, 2). 

A smile crept across his face as he 
thought of how God always protects His 
children, both black and white. There were 
so many dangers always present—wild ani- 
mals, snakes, even that old serpent called 
the devil and Satan. . 

Amos had not always been a brave boy. 
Before he started to attend the mission 
school, he was afraid all the time. The Bible 
verses he repeated over and over gave him 
strength and courage because he knew the 
Lord was by his side. 

Now, his most cherished duty was taking 
care of Jimmy, the missionary’s little boy. 
He enjoyed nothing more than keeping a 
watchful eye on that six-year-old. 

Today Jimmy was playing with a stick 
horse, and each time he rode the wooden 
steed around the yard, he would take a 
peek into the ditch to smile at Amos. 

Amos suddenly noticed that the back 
yard was silent. It occurred to him too that 
the time had come for Jimmy to peer down 
at him, but Jimmy hadn’t come. A feel- 
ing of uneasiness crept over him. Where 
was the boy? He breathed a prayer for his 
protection. 

Then, what a commotion burst loose in 
the chicken yard! It seemed as if every hen 
was giving the alarm and each one was 
vying with the others to make the loudest 
noise. 

“Maybe Jimmy is scaring the hens with 
his stick pony. But his mother has told him 
not to do that and he usually does what his 
mother says,” thought Amos. To page 19 
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PATHFINDERS 
Build Their Own Clubhouse e « 


By JOHN H. 


Te church members at Medford, Oregon, 
called it a miracle! And when I saw it, 
I agreed with them! 

This modern-day miracle had its begin- 
ning about Christmas time of 1956 when 
the Medford MV Pathfinder Club director, 
Oral Tucker, and a Medford businessman, 
Ralph Pierce, were out looking over prop- 
erty at the edge of town. Mr. Pierce had an 
old house and some other buildings on a 
tract of land that he owned. 

“If somebody would tear down these old 
buildings and clean up this area, I'd be 
glad to give them all the lumber,” the busi- 
nessman told Director Tucker. 

It would take a lot of work, but his offer 
was accepted, and Director Tucker laid 
the whole plan before his energetic Path- 
finder Club. Here was a chance to get the 
long-dreamed-of Pathfinder clubhouse. Ev- 
ery Pathfinder Club member said, “You can 
count on me—I'll help!” 

In just a few weeks the sound of ham- 
mers, wrecking bars, saws, and other tools 
rang through the air as counselors, Path- 
finder boys and girls, and some of their 
friends began to dismantle the old build- 
ings and salvage whatever was possible. 
Usable materials began to pile up and the 
dream was in sight. 

The time came for finding a suitable 
location and making blueprints. After sev- 
eral meetings of the church-school board, 
it was decided to locate the clubhouse on 
the site of the old Rogue River Academy 
between Medford and Ashland, Oregon. 
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When the plans for the clubhouse were 
drawn up, some thought it would prove to 
be an impossible venture. They doubted 
that such a large building could ever be 
finished. But they underestimated the 
strength of the Pathfinders, and they did 
not realize how the church would rally be- 
hind them in this tremendous undertaking. 

Construction began on July 11, 1957. 
Then the miracle began to take place—a 
miracle of teamwork and _ cooperation 
among Pathfinders, parents, and business- 
men in the community. Lumber and soil 
pipe were donated. One businessman do- 
nated the use of his truck and gave all the 
pipe fittings. Someone else contributed 
plumbing materials and window frames. 
Doorstops, door and window trim, and light 
fixtures were given. A large glass company 
donated all the glass for the windows. Two 
families presented the club with an electric 
range and an electric heater. A jewelry 
store gave an electric clock and someone 
else moved in a piano free of charge. 

It seems almost incredible, but in six 
months the clubhouse was completed— 
completely paid for and ready for dedica- 
tion. When I arrived for this dedicatory 
service, I could hardly believe my eyes. 
Here was a beautiful clubhouse—36 by 80 
feet—the largest I had yet seen, with a total 
of 2,880 square feet. The outside was artis- 
tically painted and the grounds were graded 
and landscaped. Inside, a long auditorium 
with separate rooms for units along the 

To page 18 











PHOTOS, COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR 


On top is the beautiful clubhouse after it was finished. In the middle picture a boy is being 
invested as part of the impressive service the club prepared for the dedication of the building. 
At the bottom are the Pathfinders whose hard work made this “miracle” meeting place a reality. 
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> gazed into the brightly lighted 
window and surveyed its contents hun- 
grily. 

He was a small boy of twelve years, with 
a lean, pale face and fair hair, which pro- 
truded a little from beneath his shabby cap. 

He wore a weather-beaten overcoat with 
the collar turned up. His hands were deep 
in his pockets, for the day was cold and the 
snow was deep on the streets. 

Longingly he gazed at the contents of the 
window—thick, juicy mince pies, plump 
Christmas puddings, nutty fruit cakes, sugar- 
covered cookies, and mouth-watering, syrupy 
pecan rolls! 

The hole in his tummy grew larger by 
the minute, he was so hungry. Reluctantly 
he dragged himself from the shop and 
made his way in and out, through the maze 
of people shuffling along the sidewalk, 
laughing and chattering. 





DONALD'S H 


Nobody seemed to mind being pushed or 
elbowed today. It was Christmas Eve, and 
the children laughed and shrieked with de- 
light at the window displays and the prettily 
colored lights. 

Donald paused outside one of the stores. 
He didn’t have any money to buy anything, 
but at least it would be warm inside, he 


Donald gazed at the good things in the window, and the hole in his stomach grew larger by the minute. 








JEANIE MCCOY 


By R. ELLI 
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. HAPPY DAY 


y R. ELLIS 
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thought. So in he went with the crowd 
through the swinging doors. 

Inside all was noise and chatter, and there 
seemed to be a thousand people milling 
around. Donald felt helpless, not just be- 
cause he was so small and the crowd so big 
but because at that very moment his mother 
was lying in bed at home, sick. 

Ever since his father had died Donald had 
been the man of the family, looking after 
his mother as best he could. And she was 
getting worse. It used to be that she would 
spend several mornings a week on her 
knees scrubbing floors to earn a little 
money. But now she was too ill for that, 
and Donald had to carry on. 

If only there were food in the pantry, 
mother would feel better. If only he could 
get her a doctor. 

The crowds surged forward and Donald 
drifted with them. They passed gay coun- 
ters filled with colored wrapping paper, 
boxes of crackers, household goods, sweets 
and chocolates. 

“Oh, dear,” thought Donald, eying a dis- 
play of some of the largest chocolate boxes 
he had ever seen. They reminded him once 
more that he was hungry; that he hadn't 
eaten since yesterday. 

He noticed a tall man, very well dressed, 
taking money from a billfold to buy one of 
the large boxes. He made his purchase, 
then moved away from the counter and 
mingled with the crowd once more. A 
moment later, Donald felt his foot bump 
something. Glancing down he saw a dark 
object on the floor. Swiftly he bent and 
picked it up—a billfold! 

In the crowd nobody worried about a 
small boy picking something up. Donald 
tucked the billfold in his overcoat pocket. 

“Might be something inside,” he thought 
to himself. “I must get away from the 
crowd and look.” 











His heart beating fast, he pushed to the 
exit and once more into the street. He 
walked quickly till he came to a small, 
deserted alley. He turned sharply and was 
soon away from the crowded thoroughfare 
and in a dark corner. 

He took the wallet from his pocket and 
examined it. It was dark brown leather, 
obviously expensive, and bulky. He opened 
it and found a thick wad of paper money. 

“Whew!” he gasped, his eyes opened wide. 
“Must be at least thirty pounds here!” 

What a find! Now he could buy some- 
thing for mother and get himself a meal as 
well. His hands trembled as he closed the 
billfold and replaced it in his overcoat 
pocket. 

What a big smile there was on his face 
now! Briskly he walked homeward. 

Then suddenly he stopped dead, and the 
smile faded. 

“Always be honest.” 

The words flashed into his mind. He re- 
membered his mother’s saying, “Never take 
a thing that doesn’t belong to you.” This 
billfold did not belong to him. Slowly he 
took it from his pocket again. “It wouldn’t 
be right to keep it,” he told himself. “I 
would feel guilty if I did.” Opening it, he 
glanced at the money. In one of the pockets 
he found some cards and a checkbook. He 
pulled out a card and read: 


I. T. Wolfe, Esq., 
3, Perryvale Gardens, 
London, S. E. 


“Not very far from here,” he muttered. 
“I know it well.” 

He would have to return the wallet. Duty 
required it. But he might get a reward. 

The owner, on the other hand, might just 
be grateful, and tell him Thank you, and 
wish him a Merry Christmas. That wouldn’t 
buy much. Nevertheless, he would take the 
billfold to the address on the card, and then 
his conscience would be clear even though 
all else failed. 

The afternoon seemed suddenly colder. 
A few minutes’ walk brought him to Perry- 
vale Gardens. No. 3 was a few yards down 
on the left. 
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Donald paused at a large house with a 
brick wall and an iron gate. Passing through 
this gate, he walked up a winding path to 
the front door and rang the bell. 

The door was opened by a maid, who 
wore a frilly white apron and cap. She eyed 
Donald suspiciously. 
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NO ROOM IN THE INN 
By AMY HARRIS 


No room in the inn for Jesus; 
In a manger the Baby lay, 
Born in a lowly stable 

And sleeping in the hay. 


Warned in a dream of danger, 
Joseph took his wife 

And littie Son to Egypt, 

For Herod sought His life. 


The child grew up to manhood; 
No life of ease had He. 

Sinless He was and sinless stood, 
And bade the devil flee. 


He taught, then fed the people 
From loaves and fishes few, 

And walked the waves of an angry sea 
When the busy day was through. 


Why did He let them kill Him? 
Why, scourged, climb Calvary? 
The road to the gates of heaven 
Was the way of the cross, you see. 


WRENNER REARRANGE. 


“Yes?” she said. 

“Please,” said Donald, “does Mr. Wolfe 
live here?” 

“He does,” answered the maid. “And have 
you an appointment?” 
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“Well, no,” admitted Donald. “But you 
see, I found this this afternoon.” He drew 
the billfold from his pocket. “It belongs to 
Mr. Wolfe, and I thought I'd better bring it 
around to him.” 

"I see,” said the maid. She took the bill- 
fold. “I’m sure Mr. Wolfe will be very grate- 
ful to you for returning it, and I'll see that 
he gets it back. Good afternoon!” 

The door closed in Donald’s face and he 
was left standing on the step gazing at the 
woodwork. He turned and retraced his steps 
slowly down the path to the gate. 

That was that. He walked out onto the 
road. He had done his duty, and duty does 
not seek rewards, he told himself. But he 
was so hungry. 

A shout from behind startled him. 

“Hey, there!” 

He turned. A tall, heavily built man with 
no overcoat was running toward him. 

“You, boy! Just a minute!” 

Donald walked toward him, wondering. 

“Look,” said the man. “Are you the young 
fellow who just returned my billfold?” 

“Yes,” said Donald. “I am.” 

“Well, upon my word,” said the man, 
“you shouldn’t have run off like that. Come 
inside a moment, will you?” 

Abruptly the man swung around and 
headed back toward the house. Opening the 
front door, he beckoned Donald to enter. 

The door shut behind them, and the 
warmth of the house wrapped around Don- 
ald like an invisible garment. 

“I found him, m’ dear,” the man called. 

A lady peeped from one of the doors 
leading off the hallway. She was tall, with 
gray hair. 

“So you’re the lad who found my hus- 
band’s wallet?” she asked, smiling at Don- 
ald. 

“Yes, ma’am. I found it in the Imperial 
Store on High Street,” Donald answered. 

“Ah, yes,” interrupted Mr. Wolfe. “It 
must be less than half an hour since I was 
there. And that’s where you found it! I 
couldn’t think for the life of me what had 
happened to the thing.” 

He placed a hand on Donald’s shoulder. 
“I was just telling my wife I'd lost it and 
thinking what a nuisance it was, when you 
rang the doorbell. Well, all’s well that 
ends well, eh?” 

Mr. Wolfe stepped nearer to his wife 
and lowered his voice. “Think we ought to 

To page 22 











Calf That Tried to 
Stop the Train 


By BERT 


H® REALLY was a great calf. If a person 
should do—or even try to do—what 
this calf did he would surely be called great. 

And what did this calf try to do? He 
tried to bunt a Santa Fe locomotive off the 
track. When the train came around a sharp 
bend, this calf was in the middle of the 
track. He lowered his head and stood ready 
to butt the train off the rails. 

The engineer saw him and tooted the 
whistle. But the calf never budged; he must 
have the right of way. The engineer knew 
that a small animal like a sheep, goat, hog, 
or calf could wreck a train more easily than 
a horse or cow. The horse or cow would 
probably be struck by the cowcatcher and 
thrown clear. But a smaller animal might be 
rolled under the wheels and wreck the 
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train. On a curve this danger was even 
greater. 

Fortunately, the calf was thrown clear. 
The engineer stopped the train, however, 
and got out to look at the mangled mess of 
flesh that had been a calf. “I admire your 
courage,” he said, “but ’ and I must 
leave the rest of what he said unrepeated, 
for it wouldn't make very nice reading. It 
was what the engineer thought of the calf’s 
sense. 

The calf probably weighed about 100 
pounds. The engines of those days weighed 
around 90 tons. So the engine was 1800 
times as heavy as the calf, and the calf 
thought he could bunt it off the tracks. Silly 
of him, wasn’t it? 

But the Bible tells of men more foolish 
than this calf—men who tried to stand in 
the way of God’s program. Pharaoh was one 
of them. When Moses came to ask him to 
let Israel go, he said, “Who is the Lord that 
I, the great ruler of Egypt, should obey His 
voice? I’m not acquainted with Him and 
I'll not let Israel go.” 

Pharaoh was building some marvelous 
buildings in which to bury dead bodies, and 
he needed all the slaves he could get to 
finish them. God’s program was to take the 
Israelites out of Egypt into a land where 
they would be free. 

God warned Pharaoh to get out of the 
way, but he wouldn’t budge. God turned the 
great Nile River into blood; the fish died. 
Imagine the smell! But Pharaoh said, “No, 
the Israelites must suffer and die building 
tombs.” Go on to next page 





The calf saw the train coming, lowered its head, 
and stood ready to butt it clear off the track. 
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God sent frogs. They came up from the 
river, armies of them. They got into Phar- 
aoh’s gravies and soups. They were baked 
in his bread. They slept in his bed. To get 
rid of them all Pharaoh needed to do was to 
let Israel go; but he said No, No. 

The Lord sent flies, then locusts, lice, and 
hail, but Pharaoh, the great Pharaoh, still 
said No. 

God sent a death angel through the land. 
In every home where the blood of a slain 
lamb had not been sprinkled on the door 
posts the oldest child died. At last Pharaoh 
decided it was better to let the Israelites go, 
but after they were gone he sent an army to 
bring them back. The whole army was 
drowned in the sea. 

I'm sure, from what I know of cattle, that 
if that calf had escaped alive from his ex- 
perience with the Santa Fe engine he would 
never have tried the stunt again. I think too, 
if Pharaoh had had as much sense as the 
calf, that after his experience with the frogs 
he would have gotten out of the way of 
God’s program and let it roll on to Canaan's 
land. 

Haman in the days of Esther was another 
human calf that stood in the way of God's 
people to destroy them. He was hanged by 
the neck fifty cubits above the earth, till 
he was dead. 

Jezebel, in the days of Elijah, stood in 
the way of a reformation that would bring 
Israel back to God. She ended her days as 
dog food. 

God has a program for you and me. He 
wants us to be on His train when it rolls 
through the gates into the New Jefusalem. 
Wouldn’t we be wiser to be on board than 
standing outside on the track, foolishly try- 
ing to stop the train? 


Just a Penny 
From page 5 


“You can’t go home without that candy bar.” 
He slipped a dime into her hand and 
squeezed it shut with his monstrously large 
one. “I like girls like you,” he grinned 
broadly. A dozen pairs of eyes turned kindly 
from the man to the girl. Unashamed tears 
popped out on several cheeks. 

Celia looked up at the man. She had 
been right about him. He wasn’t ugly at 
all. And now she knew why. It was because 
he was so kind. The clerk said, “Next, 
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please,” and Celia hurried back to the candy 

rack for the second time, this time for two 

candy bars. 

Up on Dobson’s Hill the chimes were 

playing, 

“How silently, how silently the wondrous 
gift is given! 

So God imparts to human hearts the bless- 
ings of His heaven. 

No ear may hear His coming; but in this 
world of sin, 

Where meek souls will receive Him still, 

The dear Christ enters in.” & 


W. H. Anderson, Pioneer 
From page 8 


Elder Anderson heard a commotion in the 
tall grass ahead of the wagon and caught 
a glimpse of what he thought was a spotted 
hyena, one of the most cowardly and de- 
spised animals in the bush. After the boys 
had the sixteen oxen nicely lined up, they 
suddenly stampeded back around the wagon. 
Elder Anderson told the boys to get them 
straightened out so they could proceed on 
their journey. The lead boy said he thought 
there was a lion in the road ahead, and 
asked Elder Anderson to try to drive it 
away. 

“That's not a lion, it is only a spotted 
hyena,” replied the missionary. “I saw it 
myself just a few minutes ago.” 

The driver gave Elder Anderson a queer 
look as he tried to straighten the oxen 
again, saying he had never seen oxen act 
like that because of a hyena. 

Again the oxen rushed back around the 
wagon, much to Elder Anderson’s an- | 
noyance. Just then out of the tall grass in 
front came the tremendous roar of a lion. 

The native boy looked at the missionary 
and asked with a twinkle in his eye if he 

had ever heard a hyena roar like that! 

Elder Anderson fired a couple of shots into 

the grass as the lion disappeared. 

On and on the -travelers went. There @) ‘ 
was no road, they were making one. Many 
times, when coming to a river they had 
to go up and down along its banks to find 
a place where the wagon could cross safely. 
Many times they were reminded that they 
were traveling through a country ruled by 
the king of beasts. 

One Friday night the missionary and his 





family made their beds on the ground, the 
wagon itself serving as a bedroom for Elder 
Anderson’s mother, who had returned from 
America with them. The oxen seemed very 
restless that night, pulling and pushing 
against the wagon tongue. The next morn- 
ing the boys were up early to turn the oxen 
out to graze. Harry Anderson heard ex- 
clamations of surprise and asked what was 
the matter. 

“Ah, Mfundisi,” the boys exclaimed, 
“Shumbwa!” Sure enough, there in the 


& Ou: in the sand around the camp was 
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the story of the activities of three lions who 
had passed near the missionaries’ camp. Not 
fifteen feet from where Mr. and Mrs. 
Anderson and little Naomi had lain sleep- 
ing, the lions had stopped, looked, and 
passed on. Once again the angels of the 
Lord had shut the mouths of lions. 

Even the longest journey finally comes to 
an end. It was a happy day when the mis- 
sionaries rolled onto the ground of the mis- 
sion and camped under a big tree not far 
from the wonderful spring Nora Anderson 
had heard so much about. The next day 
Harry Anderson made the rounds once more 
and renewed the pegs marking the bound- 
ary. Of course his claim to the land could 
not be said to be complete until he had 
occupied it. Now he was here, and the 
mission site was assured. It was none too 
soon. The very next day two missionaries 
of another society who had also heard about 
the spring arrived to take possession, only 
to find that they were too late. 

Thus our first mission station north of the 
Zambezi River was founded. For many years 
it was to be called simply the Barotseland 
Mission, until in time a new name was 
found for it, a name by which it is known 
far and wide today—Rusangu Mission. 

(To be continued) 





Ingathering Johnny 
From page 3 


flopped himself over and began to reason 
out loud. 

“What I don’t understand, I went to more 
houses than Dick. I said the same thing he 
said at every place. I stopped every person I 
met on the street. Then when we got back 
to the church and counted the money in our 
cans, Dick had $7.43 and I had 28 cents. 


Is it any wonder that I'm through Ingather- 
ing?” And he turned over again with his 
face to the wall. 

“Well, Johnny, that’s the way it goes 
sometimes,” answered mother in her soft, 
quiet voice. “I know it isn’t always easy to do 
the Lord’s work. But I have found that I 
have received a wonderful blessing every 
time I’ve tried it.” 

“Humph!” sneered the boy—still uncon- 
vinced. “I'd like to know what blessing 
there could be in twenty-eight cents. It’s 
almost mothing!” 

“But sometimes the Lord has blessings 
for us in what we call ‘nothing,’” con- 
tinued Mrs. Brown. “I was just reading 
today about the new Adventist college in 
the Philippines. The article told how hard 
it was to do Ingathering over there, but 
ended by saying, ‘In spite of the poor ter- 
ritory, everybody was happy because now— 
as never before—they had felt God’s lead- 
ing.’ 
SCWhile you rest a little bit, let me tell 
you what those young people did,” said 
mother. 

“At Mountain View College one day was 
set aside when everyone, from the first 
grade up to the juniors and seniors, was sup- 
posed to go Ingathering. The students were 
organized into bands. Each band was to go 
to a different place. 

“One band walked nearly six miles and 
got $1.25 altogether. 

“Another band walked three miles—all 
uphill—and got 1 egg and five cents. 

“Some students told about finding some 
people who lived away up in the moun- 
tains. They had no clothes. The children 
were naked. This is worse when you real- 
ize that the nights are very cold in that 
area.” 

“But I thought we were the ones who 
went Ingathering to help people like that,” 
broke in Johnny. 

“We do,” said mother. “But all the mem- 
bers of our church—the world around— 
join in doing what they can to help people 
in need. Every year thousands of dollars are 
raised for Ingathering by people other 
than Americans.” 

“Well, that’s news to me!” exclaimed the 
young man, gradually becoming interested. 

“One band found a little old woman who 
lived in a small bamboo hut,” continued 
mother. “She said she could not give any- 
thing. So the girls who were soliciting her 
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thought that they would just sing her a song 
and pray for her, then they planned to go on 
to the next house. All of a sudden, while 
they were singing, they heard the sound of 
a hand saw cutting in cadence with their 
song, ‘Happy, Happy, Home!’ Before they 
realized what the woman was doing, she 
had sawed off one of the door posts of her 
bamboo home. Then she pulled out five ten- 
cent pieces which she had hidden there ‘for 
a rainy day.’ These she gladly gave as an 
offering. Isn’t that a real manifestation of 
the work of the Holy Spirit?” asked Mrs. 
Brown. 

“Well, it was certainly an unusual place 
to hide money!” laughed Johnny. “I guess 
those young people were surprised.” 

“One other experience was quite similar 
to this. The students couldn’t speak the na- 
tive language in this place. They tried and 
tried to explain their mission to one woman 
who lived in a lonely spot. Then they got 
an idea. They would sing some music and 
pray for this poor lady. While the ac- 
cordion was playing, the woman went to 


the corner of her hut where her rice was 
stored. In a few minutes she measured out 
three cups of rice as her offering. The group 
left that home fully convinced that Ingather- 
ing is God’s work and not even poverty can 
stop it.” Mother finished her crocheting for 
that evening and started to turn out the 
lights. 

Johnny didn’t say anything for a few 
minutes. Then, just before he said good 
night he volunteered: “Elder Swanson said 
he would help me tomorrow night if I 
would go out Ingathering again. I guess 
I'll try it once more, anyway!” 





Pathfinders Build Their Own 
Clubhouse 


From page 10 


side, a complete kitchen, two rest-rooms, 
large glassed-in counselors’ headquarters, 
and a locked storeroom for mountaineers’ 
equipment made this clubhouse an out- 
standing contribution to the Pathfinder 























FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Ruel P. Reyes, age 12. Philippine Union College, 
Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Swimming, 
biking, basketball, stamps, skating. 

Heather Loffel, age 14. Rural Delivery, Katunga, 
Victoria, Australia. Stamps, swimming, coins, read- 
ing. 

Graeme Loffel, age 10. Rural Delivery, Katunga, 
Victoria, Australia. Coins, swimming, stamps. 

Vernon Lee Cunningham, age 10. Route 2, Box 
197, Atascadero, California, U.S.A. Birds, squirrels, 
post cards, climbing trees. 


Mary Jane Musselman, age 10. 100 W. Clinton 
Avenue, Bergenfield, New Jersey, U.S.A. Stamps, 
sewing, traveling, hiking. 


Cecilia Castillo, 64 Gonzaga Street, Bacolad City, 
Neg. Occ., Philippine Islands. Sports, writing, stamps. 


Larry Ball, age 11. Box 4, Dillingham, Alaska. 
Outdoor sports, reading. 
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Louise Solheim, age 11. 77 Roosevelt Avenue, 
Bergenfield, New Jersey, U.S.A. Sewing, stamps, 
swimming, camping. 


Sandra Massengill, age 13. 816 W. 8th Street, 
Anderson, Indiana, U.S.A. Swimming, skating, writ- 
ing, collecting antiques. 


Josephine Puentevella, 66-B Gonzaga Street, 
Bacolad City, Neg. Occ., Philippine Islands. Stamps, 
letter writing. 


Philip Yaw Nyamah, age 15. c/o Asafo Kwachie 
Gyekye, Dominase, Private Mail Bag, Bekwai- 
Ashanti, Ghana, Africa. Stamps, writing letters, 
telling stories, reading the Bible. 


Ko Hla Maung, age 16. “Sein Mon Taik,” Manda- 
lay-Lashio Road, Maymyo, Burma. Photography, 
stamps, calendars, post cards. 


Albert Puentevella, age 13. 66-B Gonzaga Street, 
Bacolad City, Neg. Occ., Philippine Islands. Coins, 
stamps. 


Taisang Yun, Korean Union Mission, P.O. Box 
1243, Seoul, Korea. Art. 


Alexis Thomas, age 11: Box 125, Chester, Mary- 
land, U.S.A. Piano, skating, shells, swimming. 


Bunny Knapp, age 11. Grasonville, Maryland, 
U.S.A. Piano, swimming, skating, cooking. 


Mary Ann Puentevella, age 12. 66-B Gonzaga 
Street, Bacolad City, Neg. Occ., Philippine Islands. 
Collecting story books and stamps. 


Elizabeth Puentevella, age 10. 66-B Gonzaga 
Street, Bacolad City, Neg. Occ., Philippine Islands. 
Photos, stamps, coins. 
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Club program. The inside walls were fin- 
ished in knotty pine with a celotex ceiling. 

Approximately four kegs of nails had 
been used in the construction, and over 
one half of these were driven by Pathfinder 
boys and girls under fifteen years of age. It 
was their building—built to a great extent 
by their own hands. 

But the biggest surprise of all came when 
I asked how much the building cost. “This 
was the miracle,” they said. The total cash 
outlay was $3,038.33, or just slightly over 
$1.00 per square foot. Yet the value of the 
building would be close to $15,000. 

I was interested to learn how the money 
for the project was raised. Director Tucker 
showed me a large chart on the wall with 
the name of every club member on it. After 
their names were little gold stars which in- 
dicated how much they had raised for the 
project. Each star represented one dollar. 
There wasn’t a single name without some 
stars after it, and 1 was amazed to see some 
names that had over fifty stars to their 
credit. One unit of six girls sold more than 
2,000 boxes of Pathfinder candy. 

Another chart also attracted my interest. 
It was a chart on which every name was 
again listed together with the number of 
days of donated labor. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of man-hours were in evidence here, 
showing the miracle of teamwork in the 
Medford Pathfinder Club. 

Yes, these Pathfinders will all tell you 
that the hand of God led them in this 
worthy project. I was inclined to believe 
them as I joined with them for the outstand- 
ing dedicatory service which they had 
planned on April 27 of this year. Here was 
a finished project which hundreds of other 
Pathfinder Clubs around the world could 
well study and imitate in the months to 
come—a monument to the value of JMV 
Pathfinders! 





A Snake in the Fence 
From page 9 


“I'd better take a look.” He jumped out 
of the ditch. 

And jumped again. 

For there, woven into the wire netting 
around the chicken yard, was a cobra! A 
great, long cobra that must have crawled 
there to warm itself in the sun. 


Amos raced up the path to the house, 
right behind Jimmy, who had seen the 
snake first. “Snake! Snake!” they shouted 
over and over. “There’s a snake in the 
fence!” 

Mother was already at the back door, 
wondering what all the excitement was 
about. Snakes made her shudder, no matter 
what size or color they were. How thankful 
she was that father had come back to the 
house to get some things he had forgotten. 
Now, hearing all the noise, he too soon 
appeared. 

With hands trembling and hearts thump- 
ing, the boys told in broken exclamations 
that a cobra five feet long was woven into 
the chicken-yard fence. 

“Quick, Mother,” shouted the missionary. 
“Get the box of shells while I run for the 
gun. 

Mother gasped, “The box is empty!” 

The missionary dropped his gun and 
seized her hand. Together they flew down 
the path to the chicken yard. On the way, 
father grabbed a heavy club. Jimmy and 
Amos were not far behind for they wanted 
to see what was going to happen. 

“We must act fast before the snake 
crawls out of the fence,” father said. “Grab 
its tail, Amos, while I wallop it on the 
head.” Amos trembled, then froze in his 
tracks. Hold a snake by the tail? No, sir, 
please. He was dreadfully afraid of snakes. 

“Grab it, somebody,” father begged. “It’s 
going to get away.” 

Amos mustered all the courage he pos- 
sibly could and seized the tail, holding on 
for dear life as the snake jabbed this way 
and that. 

A blow or two and the hideous creature 
was dead. Amos quickly thawed out and 
helped pull the cobra from the fence and 
skin it. Jimmy watched with eyes wide 
open. How he did wish he were big enough 
to hold a real, live snake by the tail as 
Amos had done! 

Amos picked up his shovel and began 
digging again. What was that Bible text he 
had learned at school? He repeated it now, 
very reverently this time, “O give thanks 
unto the Lord, for he is good. . . . Let the 
redeemed of the Lord say so, whom he hath 
redeemed from the hand of the enemy.” 

Jimmy shouted as he galloped past on 
his “pony,” and Amos whispered, “Thank 
You, God. You did deliver us from the 
enemy’s hand.” 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


XI1!—Paul, the Prisoner 


and Martyr 


(DECEMBER 27) 


MEMorRY VERSE: “I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness” (2 Timothy 4:7, 8). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of Paul’s arrival in Rome as a 
prisoner in Acts 28:16-31. Go over the memory 
verse a few times. 


SUNDAY 
Trouble in Jerusalem 


Open your Bible to Acts 21. 


After his three missionary journeys Paul went 
to Jerusalem. He had been warned of trouble 
in store for him in this stronghold of the Jewish 
faith. For a few days he went in and out of the 
Temple without notice. Then one day he was 
recognized, and a cry went up. Read what was 
said about him, in verse 28. 

The Jews were prepared to use any excuse to 
seize hold of Paul. He had been seen around 
Jerusalem with a Gentile by the name of Tro- 
phimus and rumor had it that he had taken him 
inside the Temple. It was a crime punishable 
by death for a Gentile to enter the Temple. 
Satan took advantage of this false rumor. Read 
in verses 30 to 33 how Paul nearly lost his life 
and how he was rescued. 

Paul was put into the castle for safe custody. 
He was allowed to state his case privately, but 
those who listened were only the more stirred 
up by his speeches. When it was learned, 
through Paul’s nephew, that the Jews were plot- 
ting to take Paul’s life, he was taken with an 
armed escort to Caesarea to await trial there. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 407. 


THINK how God has a thousand ways to pro- 
tect His children. 

RESOLVE that you will trust yourself te God’s 
keeping. 
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MONDAY 
Witnessing Before Rulers 


Open your Bible to Acts 24 to 26. 


For two weary years Paul was in bonds in 
Caesarea. Although the governor, Felix, did not 
keep him in prison, he placed a centurion in 
charge of him. One liberty greatly cheered the 
apostle. Find what it was, in Acts 24:23. 

The Jews came down from Jerusalem for the 
trial, but Paul was not convicted of anything. 
Felix was impressed with Paul’s words and the 
goodness that shone from every word and action. 
Read in verses 24 and 25 how he showed that 
his heart had been touched. 

But alas, Felix stifled the voice of conscience 
and did not change his life. Two years later 
Felix was succeeded in his office of governor by 
a Roman called Festus. The Jews tried to take 
advantage of his newness to the office by asking 
him to have Paul taken to Jerusalem to be 
tried, intending to have him waylaid on the way 
and killed. But God inspired Festus to say that 
he should be kept in Caesarea for the trial. 
Read in Acts 25:10, 11 the appeal Paul made. 

The appeal was accepted and arrangements 
were made for him to be taken with other 
prisoners to Rome. It took some time, however, 
for a suitable boat to be found, and in the 
meantime Paul was brought before yet someone 
else—King Agrippa and his sister Bernice. 
Agrippa also was greatly moved by Paul’s wit- 
ness. Read what he said, in Acts 26:28. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 438. 

THINK how we need to be “quite” convinced, 
not “almost.” 


RESOLVE that you will avoid the great gulf 
between “almost” and “altogether.” 
TUESDAY 


An Adventure-packed Journey 
Open your Bible to Acts 27. 











At last all the arrangements were completed 
and Paul, along with other prisoners, embarked 
on a ship that was to take them on their first lap 
to Rome. At Myra they transferred to another 
ship going to Italy. But winter was drawing on, 
and sailing would be dangerous. Read how Paul 
gave a Heaven-sent warning to the master of the 
ship, in verses 10 and 11. 

So they set out from port and although the 
first part of the journey was made in safety they 
soon ran into difficulties. Read about them in 
verses 14 to 20. 

The crew was discouraged and without hope. 
Just when they felt most disheartened, Paul was 
given a heavenly vision showing that no lives 
would be lost. For two weeks they drifted on, 
and finally land was sighted. Paul again en- 
couraged them, and when they drew near enough 
to the coast they abandoned the ship, and each 
looked out for himself. Read how Paul’s life 
was again in danger and how all were saved 
according to the vision given Paul, in verses 
42-44, 

They were treated in a very kindly way on 
the island and Paul found opportunities to wit- 
ness for Jesus there. 


For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 444; p. 445, par. 1. 


THINK how many lives were saved because 
God was taking care of Paul. 


Pray that you may be the means of saving 
others. 
WEDNESDAY 


In Rome 
Open your Bible to Acts 28. 
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Even with chains around his wrists, Paul appealed 
to the Roman soldiers to give themselves to Christ. 


After a winter on the island of Melita, the 
shipwrecked passengers and crew finished the 
journey to Rome in the spring. Paul was getting 
old, and the journey was hard on him, but he 
was greatly encouraged by a group of Christians 
from Rome who went to Puteoli to meet him. 
Find in verse 16 the conditions under which 
Paul was kept in Rome. 

Paul’s eagerness to give the gospel message 
was as strong as ever, even though his body was 
weak. Only three days went by after his arrival 
in Rome before he began his work. He called 
the Jews to him. Read his words to them, in 
verses 17 to 20. 

The Jews said they would like to hear what 
he had to tell them, so they continued to go to 
his lodging and to hear about the Messiah, with 
the result that “some believed the things which 
were spoken, and some believed not” (Acts 
28:24). 

Like his Master who had healed a cut ear, 
and turned a dying thief’s thoughts to heaven 
when He Himself was a prisoner, so Paul, though 
in chains, continued to work under difficult 
circumstances. Read about his work in Rome, in 
verses 30 and 31. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 450, 451. 

THINK how impossible it was for Paul to stop 
working for Christ. 


Pray that you may let nothing hinder you 
from witnessing for your Saviour. 


THURSDAY 


Last Days 
Open your Bible to Philippians 4. 


Paul may have thought that his days of activ- 
ity were nearly over, but there was yet a great 
work for him to do in Rome. Not only did he 
receive many at his home, but he spent his time 
writing letters of encouragement to the churches 
—letters that we have preserved for us today in 
the Bible, letters that teach us much about liv- 
ing victoriously. Paul’s letters to the Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, Philemon, and the two 
to Timothy, were written from his prison. 

Eventually Paul’s trial took place, but he 
was found not guilty, and set free for a time to 
work among the churches he so dearly loved. 
While he was away Rome suffered a terrible 
fire. Paul’s enemies seized the chance to have 
him accused of causing the fire. He was taken to 
Rome and sentenced to death by the wicked 
Emperor Nero. 

In his last hours he was able to write the 
courageous, beautiful words of our memory 
verse (repeat this), leaving us an example, to 
live and to suffer as he did if need be. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 492-494. 


THINK how Paul let nothing discourage him 
from doing the will of God. 

Pray that you may fight the good fight to the 
end, as Paul did. 


FRIDAY 


Who sap, and in what circumstances? 

1. “This is the man, that teacheth all men 
every where against the people, and the law, 
and this place: and further brought Greeks also 
into the temple, and hath polluted this holy 
place” (Acts 21:28). 

2. “Go thy way for this time; when I have 
a convenient season, I will call for thee” (Acts 
24:25). 

3. “I appeal unto Caesar” (Acts 25:11). 

4. “Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian” (Acts 26:28). 
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5. “Sirs, I perceive that this voyage will be 
with hurt and much damage, not only of the 
lading and ship, but also of our lives” (Acts 
27:10). 

6. “Men and brethren, though I have com- 
mitted nothing against the people, or customs 
of our fathers, yet was I delivered prisoner from 
Jerusalem into the hands of the Romans” (Acts 
28:17). 

7. “All the saints salute you, chiefly they that 
are of Caesar’s household” (Phil. 4:22). 

8. “I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course” (2 Tim. 4:7). 

Review the memory verse. 





Friday night reading: A. S. Maxwell, The 
Bible Story, vol. 10, pp. 118-122. 
Donald’s Happy Day 
From page 14 
give him something for his honesty, 
m’ dear?” 


Mrs. Wolfe looked first at Donald and 
then at her husband. “Well,” she answered, 
“he looks as if he could do with a good 
meal, for a start.” She turned to Donald. 
“Are you hungry, lad?” 

Donald opened his mouth to speak, but 
no sound came. 

“I thought so,” continued Mrs. Wolfe. 
“Into the kitchen, and we'll fix you up. 
Come along. By the way, what's your 
name?” 

“Donald, ma’am,” he replied, as they 
passed through the hall to the kitchen. 

Donald ate one of the finest meals he 
had ever tasted in his life. There was plenty 
of everything, and Mrs. Wolfe stood by to 
keep his plate full. 

During the meal she gathered what in- 
formation she could about Donald’s circum- 
stances. He told her how he had wandered 
the streets all day, hoping something would 
turn up, and how he wanted to help his 
mother at home, and everything. 

“You poor boy,” murmured Mrs. Wolfe. 
“Have some more cake if you wish. I want 
to talk with my husband.” She left the room, 
and Donald eyed the cake, but decided 


he could not possibly eat any more. He 
wondered if the Wolfes would let him take 
some home to his mother. 

In a few moments Mrs. Wolfe returned 
with her husband. “Well, lad,’ said Mr. 
Wolfe, “had enough to eat?” 

“Yes, thank you, sir.” 

“Good. Now, my wife tells me things 
aren't quite right at home for you. Mother 
not very well, eh?” 

Donald looked at his feet. 

“Tell you what,” continued Mr. Wolfe. 
“Here’s some money.” He pressed some- 
thing into Donald’s hand. “Now you go and 
buy something to take home to mother, and 
I'll get on the phone and ask a doctor 
friend of mine to go round and have a look 
at her. How does that suit you, eh?” 

“It suits me fine, sir. Thank you, sir—er— 
thank you very much, sir.” Donald’s eyes 
were gleaming. 

“Not at all, lad. We must repay your 
honesty somehow, mustn’t we? Off you go 
now before the shops are closed.” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Wolfe saw Donald 
to the door and watched him march down 
the garden path. 

How Donald enjoyed going home that 
afternoon! His arms were piled high with 
food, till they ached with the weight of it. 
For he had gone to the grocer’s and bought 
up half the place, it seemed. But he rev- 
eled in the ache and gloried in the pain. 

He glanced in the store windows as he 
passed them, and smiled. There was noth- 
ing in those displays now any better than 
what he had in his bags. He felt warm all 
through, even though it had begun to snow 
again. Mother would soon be warm, too, he 
reasoned, and with a doctor to look after 
her, she’d soon be better. 

“Honesty surely paid that time,” he 
shouted, and ran up the steps to the miser- 
able little tenement that was his home. 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


Monument to the End of a Quarrel 


It isn’t just children who quarrel and have to have 
mother step in and decide who is right and wrong. 
Sometimes whole countries get into quarrels with 
other countries and the quarreling goes on for years 
until it is necessary for someone from another coun- 
try to come in and settle the difficulty. 

A quarrel like this started between two countries 
in South America—Chile and Argentina. Chile said 
that certain land belonged to Chile; Argentina said 
the land belonged to Argentina; and they fought 
about it. After several years, both countries asked 
King Edward VII of England to help. In 1902 King 
Edward sent over a man who listened to the argu- 
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ments of both sides, and then said to whom he 
thought the land ought to belong. Both countries ac- 
cepted his decision. 

Now that peace had come, it seemed proper to 
build a monument to memorialize the end of the 
quarrel. It was decided to make a statue of Christ, 
the Prince of Peace. Called Christ of the Andes, the 
statue was erected in the Andes Mountains on the 
boundary line between Argentina and Chile, 12,000 
feet above sea level, near the summit of La Cumbre. 
The figure is 26 feet high and stands on a base of 
granite. The metal used to make it is bronze obtained 
by melting down old cannons of the Argentine Army. 





